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TURKEY UNDER THE ARMISTICE 

By Albert Howe Lybyer, Professor of European History, 
University of Illinois 

I. "Saying Peace, Peace, When There is no Peace" 

Turkey was in the great war almost exactly four years. 
At the date of writing, she is in the middle of her fourth 
year under the armistice. It would not have been believed 
possible when she signed terms of temporary surrender on 
October 30, 1918, that in March, 1922, she would not yet 
have peace. There is as yet no solid legal foundation under 
the Greeks in Thrace and Smyrna, the French in Syria, 
the British and the Zionists in Palestine, King Hussein in 
the Hejaz, or even the "independence" of Egypt. In 
spite of armies, administrations, and "mandates," the 
former owners have not yet fully signed away their title. 
Why such an absurd prolongation of a temporary situa- 
tion, such a failure after complete victory, in establishing 
a "dictated peace" by great powers over a weak state? 
The reasons are many and complex. They include the 
rivalry of nationalist aspirations and imperialistic aims 
among nations great and small, the contrast of the public 
professions of intention by the successful powers with their 
secret agreements, the unsettled position of one of the 
claimants — Russia, the postponement of the settlement 
of Turkey until last among the states defeated in the Great 
War, the defensibility of Turkish territory, and the warlike 
character of the people. The crisis has been prolonged 
above all by the failure of England and France to find a 
basis upon which they can cooperate. 
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At the end of October, 1918, the game of Turkey was 
played out. Her contact with her allies had been broken 
by the surrender of Bulgaria. Though pressure had ceased 
eighteen months previously on the Russian front all her 
southern territories had been or were in process of being 
taken by the Entente Allies. Her armies had been and 
continued to be decimated by disease, shattered by de- 
feat, and reduced by desertion. Longer resistance would 
have been hopeless. Moreover the winds of the world 
were bearing far and wide sweet idealistic strains. The 
Entente forces, having fought for no selfish purpose, were 
harbingers of a new era, in which every people, whether 
victor or vanquished, would have fair treatment and the 
disposal of its own fortunes. International injustice and 
war would be made forever impossible by a firm, righteous, 
benevolent association of the nations for noble ends. 
The terms of armistice, while stern, seemed to be drawn 
in this spirit. Indeed, the great contest with Germany was 
not yet at an end and the Entente statesmen had found it 
good policy to hasten the surrender of Turkey by fair 
promises. 

Turkey was of course to expel the enemy from her terri- 
tories and cease in every way to help him. The straits 
were to be opened, and her ports, repair facilities, and rail- 
ways, including the Taurus tunnels, were to be at the dis- 
posal of the Entente. Her garrisons in the Arabic-speaking 
south and her officers in Tripoli of Africa were to be sur- 
rendered. She was to evacuate northwestern Persia and 
accept Entente occupation of Baku and Batum. But 
elsewhere, that is in Turkish Thrace, Constantinople, the 
whole of Asia Minor, and even a part of the Caucasus region, 
while the Turkish army was to be demobilized from its 
wartime basis, the Turks were to rule without foreign occu- 
pation, retaining enough troops to preserve order. Cer- 
tain clauses were ominous, however, of the possibility of 
change of policy. It was stated separately that Turkish 
troops should be withdrawn from Cilicia except so far as 
necessary to preserve order. Clause 24 provided that 
"In case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets the Allies 
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reserve to themselves the right to occupy any part of them." 
Clause 7 was still more cogent: "The Allies have the right 
to occupy any strategic points in the event of any situation 
arising which threatens the security of the Allies." The 
Turks might well have felt uneasy had they signed such 
terms in a less enlightened age before victorious govern- 
ments which might have been capable of intrigue and 
duplicity. 

II. Promises to Turkey 

What had Turkey to expect in the light of public dec- 
larations of Entente policy? In the reply on January 10, 
1917, to President Wilson's peace note, the war aims of the 
Entente were stated to include "the setting free of the 
populations subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks; 
and the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire 
as decidedly foreign to Western civilization." But Russia, 
which had been designated as the bearer of "Western civi- 
lization" to Constantinople, fell out of the war, and Lloyd 
George spoke in different vein on January 5, 1918: 

Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are 

predominantly Turkish in race While we do not 

challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home- 
lands of the Turkish race, with its capital at Constantinople — the 
passage between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being 
internationalized and neutralized — Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Palestine are in our judgment, entitled to a recognition 
of their separate national conditions. What the exact form of 
that recognition in each particular case should be need not here 
be discussed, beyond stating that it would be impossible to restore 
to their former sovereignty the territories to which I have already 
referred. 

Three days later President Wilson enunciated the famous 
"Fourteen Points," of which the twelfth ran as follows: 

The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an absolutely unrestricted opportunity of au- 
tonomous development, and the Dardanelles should be perma- 
nently opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce of all 
nations under international guarantees. 
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This statement was substantially identical with that of 
Lloyd George, Avithout going into as much detail. The 
Turks were clearly promised by both statesmen independent 
rule in lands where Turks were in a majority or "predomi- 
nant," while Lloyd George defined these lands to include 
Thrace and Constantinople. He mentioned five areas 
where separate national conditions were to be recognized. 
He did not include a Greek or a Kurdish region, but did 
include an Armenia. Both statements, however, avoided 
with care the promise of sovereignty or independence to 
these inchoate nationalities. Lloyd George did not even 
promise them autonomy. 

The four principles which President Wilson laid down in 
his address to Congress February 11, 1918, were powerful 
in persuading Turkey as well as her allies that they could 
rely upon fair treatment in case of surrender. The third 
was directly applicable : ' ' every territorial settlement involved 
in this war must be made in the interest and for the bene- 
fit of the populations concerned, and not as a part of any 
mere adjustment or compromise of claims among rival 
states." Only a month before the Turkish armistice, 
President Wilson said on September 27, 1918, at New 
York: 

The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimination 
between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that knows no 
favorites and knows no standards but the equal rights of the 
several peoples concerned. 

Another public declaration should be brought to mind 
in this connection. Whether it was as a war measure, 
intended to attract the support of Jews on both sides of the 
battle-lines, or as the result of a direct bargain in exchange 
for financial support, or as the yielding to idealism of a 
mind better acquainted with the ancient than the modern 
period in the Near East, Mr. Balfour had issued on Novem- 
ber 22, 1917, the famous Declaration regarding Zionism: 

His majesty's government views with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a* National Home for the Jewish people and willuse its 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
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being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- Jewish 
societies or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country. 

At this point may be mentioned certain public declara- 
tions made to the Arabs. General Sir Stanley Mande 
upon entering Bagdad March 11, 1917, promised the people 

institutions which are in consonance with their sacred laws and 

their racial ideals It is the hope and desire of the 

British people and the nations in alliance with them that the 
Arab race may rise once more to greatness and renown among 
the people of the earth, and that it shall bind itself together to 
this end in unity and concord. 

Sir Mark Sykes said to the Central Syrian Committee in 
Paris on December 23, 1917: "The Syrians .... are 
about to possess in Syria a regime which will allow the 
people to develop the country in peace and establish their 
own civilization without becoming the prey of tyrants, 
either economically or militarily." On the same occasion 
Mr. Jean Gout said: "The parts which France and Great 
Britain hope to play are those of guide to a better future, 
of arbitrator between religious and ethnical groups, of 
friendly counsellors, the one in the North and the other in 
the South." 

Immediately after the armistice a declaration said to 
have been written by Lord Robert Cecil was published in 
Syria and communicated to various governments: 

The aim which France and Great Britain have in view in 
waging in the East the war let loose on the world by German 
ambition, is to ensure the complete and final emancipation of all 
those peoples so long oppressed by the Turks, and to establish 
national governments and administrations which shall derive 
their authority from the initiative and free will of the people 
themselves. 

To realize this, France and Great Britain are in agreement to 
encourage and assist the establishment of native governments in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, now liberated by the Allies, as also in 
those territories for whose liberation they are striving and to 
recognize those governments immediately they are effectively 
established. 

Far from wishing to impose on the peoples of these regions this 
or that institution, they have no other care than to assure, by 
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their support and practical aid, the normal workings of such 
governments and administrations as the peoples shall themselves 
have adopted; to guarantee impartial and even justice for all, to 
facilitate the economic development of the country by arousing 
and encouraging local initiative, to foster the spread of education, 
to put an end to those factions too long exploited by Turkish 
policy — such is the part which the two allied governments have set 
themselves to play in liberated territories. 

III. Secret Agreements 

Unfortunately for the rapid and fair settlement of the 
Turkish question, the public utterances of statesmen were 
more than outweighed by a series of secret treaties and 
agreements. Some of these had been revealed by the Rus- 
sian Bolshevik government. Others had been guessed 
pretty accurately by non-official students of the situation. 
Presumably all were known to the heads and foreign minis- 
ters of the Entente governments. It had not been thought 
necessary to acquaint President Wilson with the terms or 
even the existence of these documents. There is a para- 
doxical aspect of diplomatic morality according to which 
it may be permissible for foreign offices to deceive one's 
allies and even one's own parliament and people, as regards 
the existence and contents of secret engagements, while 
honor demands the full and solemn carrying out of those 
hidden engagements; provided — for the spirit of Machia- 
velli is one of the liveliest ghosts that walks — this still 
seems to be profitable and conformable to one's country's 
"interests." 

Had the secret documents which dealt with the fate of 
Turkey been unified, consistent, and loyally intended and 
maintained, the Turkish question might have been settled 
comparatively quickly, no matter how non-ideal their con- 
tents. But as made at various times between England, 
France, Russia, Italy, the Arabs, and Greece, they were 
physically incapable of integral fulfilment on account of 
their contradictions. It therefore became possible to oppose 
and delay every item, by bringing into view the fact that 
as a whole the proposals failed at many points to conform 
either to geography, natural resources, trade-routes, races, 
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national feeling, or the wishes of the inhabitants. A state- 
ment of the chief provisions in the secret understandings 
will illustrate this. 

The first winter of the War was the natural time for 
beginning negotiations which on the basis of assigning 
portions of Turkish territory might serve either to hold 
nations like Russia, or to bring into the war others such as 
Italy and Greece. The leading negotiators, France and 
England, naturally stipulated what their own shares should 
be. Suffice it to say that in 1915 and 1916 nearly all — 
it might be said all — of Turkey was apportioned either for 
full ownership or for spheres of influence among the four 
powers, England, France, Russia, and Italy. Greece was 
offered at the beginning of 1915 the Vilayet of Aidin, other- 
wise known as the Smyrna region, but in the desire to carry 
water on both shoulders, she secured for the time no promises. 
England was to have in full right Mesopotamia and as a 
sphere of influence lands in the Syrian desert at the west. 
She was tacitly permitted to support the "independence" 
of the Hejaz and of the remainder of Arabia. Palestine 
was to be under international control, but the ports of 
Haifa and Acre were to be British. France was to have 
outright Syria except Palestine, and a huge block of land 
extending from Cilicia to Sivas and Mosul, and as a sphere 
of influence the desert region south of the latter area. Italy 
was to have in full control the whole southern half of Asia 
Minor, with Adalia, Konieh, and Smyrna, and a small 
sphere of influence north of Smyrna. Russia was to own 
Constantinople, the European shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, the Gallipoli peninsula, and the Scutari peninsula 
in Asia. In 1916 she succeeded in occupying the highland 
Turkish Armenia, with Van, Bitlis, Erzingan, and Trebi- 
zond, and no doubt expected to retain this in full possession. 
There remained apparently unassigned only a strip from 
east to west across northern Asia Minor, which would 
naturally have been counted as the Russian sphere of 
influence. Thus was projected a highly artificial partition 
which if it could have been put into effect would have been 
full of dangers to peace. The curiously divided popula- 
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tions could have been held down only with enormous effort 
and prolonged expense. Time would have brought inevita- 
bly between Britain and Italy on the one hand and France 
and Russia on the other, a diplomatic and perhaps a mili- 
tary struggle. 

The scheme was modified in 1917 in two directions. 
The greater of these was the dropping out of Russia through 
her series of revolutions. The Bolshevik government 
renounced the demand for Constantinople, and early in 
1918 withdrew from Turkish Armenia, and actually aban- 
doned for a time Russian Armenia. On the other hand 
Greece was forcibly brought to apparent support of the 
Entente, the fatuous confidence of the British and French 
elder statesmen in Venizelos began to develop, and hopes 
were again held out to Greece of a share in western Asia 
Minor and Thrace. 

The promises to Greece conflicted with those to Italy, 
and have led to great bitterness of feeling. Furthermore, 
the process of encouraging Arabs and Syrians to revolt from 
the Turks in the hope of independence, involved promises 
which were inconsistent with the agreed intentions of France 
and England. The engagements which Col. Lawrence 
made with the Arabs and those of Sir Mark Sykes with 
the French were so irreconcilable, that British diplomacy 
has struggled with the situation ever since. Only by 
sophistry and abuse of words could it be said that there 
was no contradiction. In the end England had to choose 
the abandonment of the Arabs of eastern Syria rather 
than a rupture of the Entente with the French. Again, 
validity could not be given to the Balfour declaration con- 
cerning Zionism without causing the Arabs to raise and 
maintain steadily the charge of bad faith. 

IV. The Occupation 

In the war against Turkey France had participated to a 
small extent at Gallipoli, and Russia had done heavy work 
in Armenia, but Britain had borne the largest share of the 
fighting. The armistice left her generals and admirals in 
command. General Lord Allenby, High Commissioner of 
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Egypt, was also commanding officer in Palestine, Syria, 
and Cilicia. These regions were divided into four "Occu- 
pied Enemy Territory Administrations" or "Oetas." The 
British held "Oeta South" or Palestine, the Arabs "Oeta 
East," a long strip at the edge of the desert from Amman 
to Aleppo, and the French "Oetas West and North," 
the Syrian coastlands and Cilicia. During the latter part 
of 1919 General Allenby was in command also of all Entente 
troops in Asia Minor. 

The occupation of Constantinople was not entered 
upon hastily. The terrible triumvirate, Enver, Talaat, and 
Jemal, sought safety in flight soon after the armistice. 
A new government under Tewfik Pasha was set up. All 
the Turks who remained endeavored to fasten the blame 
for the Armenian massacres upon those who had fled. 
Presently a British destroyer came up to Constantinople, 
and on November 13 powerful squadrons steamed impres- 
sively into the Bosphorus. Vice-Admiral Calthorpe as 
High Commissioner initiated a British supremacy in Con- 
stantinople which has continued since without a break. 
French, Italians, Greeks, and a few Americans joined the 
British in the particolored occupation, even before the 
Germans and Austrians had all slipped away. The most 
of the Turks, accustomed to obey the powers that be, were 
outwardly calm. A few tried to save something from the 
wreck by organizing a "Wilsonian party," which vainly 
reminded the victors of their fair promises. The British 
governed through Turkish officials, taking care that the 
party of Union and Progress, which had ruled Turkey most 
of the time since 1908, and which on the whole represented 
Turkish national sentiment, should be more and more 
excluded from power. 

V. The Peace Conference and the Near East 

Meanwhile the Peace Conference of 1919 was in prepara- 
tion. Lloyd George purified himself by an election cam- 
paign from his promises to the enemy powers and to some 
of the friendly powers as well, though Clemenceau and 
Venizelos would not let him forget France and Greece. The 
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two statesmen last mentioned appear never to have felt 
any constraint upon their actions toward surrendered 
enemies because of promises made before victory. Only 
President Wilson and the unsophisticated among his fol- 
lowers tried hard to keep their word and to reach settle- 
ments that might have greater hope of permanency be- 
cause of better adaptation to geography, nationality, and 
morality. Everyone thought that Italy's leaders had driven 
so hard a bargain and were so insistent on the fulfilment 
of their secret contracts as to justify the utmost reduction 
of their claims. 

While Wilson was on his way to Paris, an attempt was 
made, successful at many points, but not in all, to bring 
the British and French points of view into agreement. 
The American leader had a deep personal interest in for- 
warding the regeneration of the Near East both in Europe 
and Asia. This was not uniformly supported by the per- 
sonnel of the American delegation, some of whom were 
overpersuaded and others overruled into following Euro- 
pean rather than American standards. Details of the con- 
flict of forces and the shifting of intentions cannot find 
place here. The Turks were not heard at Paris for several 
months. Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, Assyrians, and even 
Kurds were allowed to present enormous overlapping claims, 
all of which starting from a basis of nationalism involved 
large measures of imperialistic rule over their neighbors. 
The policy in regard to Greece shifted toward granting 
her an empire, as the pleasant insinuating ways of Veni- 
zelos more and more obscured the facts that his position 
even in Greece rested upon allied bayonets, and that his 
people were not the heroes and philosophers of classic lore, 
but a modern group of very mixed descent, given to trad- 
ing and shipping, inept in administration, cruel and dis- 
honest on occasion to an equality with Byzantinized Turks, 
and no more civilized, all things considered, than the neigh- 
bors and enemies whom they despised and belittled. Brit- 
ish and French leaders alike became bedazzled to the ex- 
tent of visualizing a trim, tight, strong, benevolent Greek 
Empire holding the Straits for the benefit of mankind, not 
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only against disarmed Bulgarians and Turks, but — ye 
gods! — against the revival of Russian power and the com- 
ing of the Slavs! Not even to the present moment have 
the British, it would seem, abandoned the dream of con- 
structing out of Greek materials a buffer state, to take the 
place of Turkey in protecting the road to India against 
the Muscovites! All that would be necessary to accom- 
plish this end would be for the British taxpayer to support 
the little Greek empire with a large army, a strong navy, 
abundant munitions, a band of trained administrators, 
and an unceasing stream of gold. Are there not cheaper 
and better ways of accomplishing the result? Why after 
destroying one undesirable empire set up another? 

No effort was made by the Paris conferees to investigate 
the situation on the spot and learn whether in Turkish 
Thrace and the neighborhood of Smyrna the conditions of 
population, popular demand, and economics would justify 
Greek ownership. Imperfect estimates of population fif- 
teen or twenty years old, juggled in the contrary direction 
to actual changes — for instance, it was carefully excluded 
from consideration that there had been in 1912 to 1914 a 
brutal but effective exchange of Turkish refugees from 
Macedonia against Greeks from Thrace and the Smyrna 
region — these estimates were taken with wilful blindness 
and used to bolster up what was in no sense an applica- 
tion of self-determination or of any other principle than 
the "high policy" of a handful of men. So it was pres- 
ently designed to give Greece Thrace up to the very 
outskirts of Constantinople and a section of Asia Minor 
around Smyrna, both of which areas contained in 1919 
a large majority of Turks, and were so located as to tram- 
mel very seriously the movements of trade. Nor could 
their frontiers be counted as otherwise than temporary. 
Whatever Balfour and Clemenceau may have intended, 
Venizelos had in mind the future addition of Constantinople, 
with more remotely a further expansion into the Balkan 
Penninsula and Asia Minor. Assuming that in the course 
of time the Greeks could have acquired the force to do this, 
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it would of necessity have involved a new series of wars of 
conquest, tarnished with lust and fire and blood, and in the 
end another ramshackle state to be torn down in the same 
dreadful way. Fortunately for the world, the Greek people 
have not a military and political capacity equal to their 
self-confidence. With an army only slightly diminished 
by their judicious participation in recent wars, and with 
the abundant open or tacit help of Britain, they have been 
able to win only minor successes against the Turks, whose 
man-power has been depleted terribly, whose capital city is 
occupied, and who have had only scanty irregular supplies 
of munitions from Italians, French, and Russians. 

The Armenians asked at the Peace Conference for an 
empire laid out generously from the Mediterranean in 
Cilicia to the Black Sea from Samsoon to Batum, and even 
to the Caspian; not only Turkey, but Persia and Russia 
were to contribute to its lands. Pitiful attempts were 
made to minimize the terrible losses of the nation by de- 
portation and massacre, in the vain attempt to prove that 
there existed enough Armenians to receive and rule so large 
a country. As a matter of fact, there never was an Ar- 
menian state ruling at one time the half of this area. Should 
the claim be allowed, where were to be found the military 
force, the administrative ability, and the vast sums of 
money needed in an impoverished and destitute country 
for army supplies, roads, railroads, buildings of all sorts, 
farm machinery, stock, support of government, etc.? It 
was expected that some benevolent nation would become 
the protector of Armenia for twenty years and supply all 
this. All the world sympathized with the suffering of the 
Armenians, and said emphatically that it must be ended 
forever. But none, not even America, nor all together 
have been willing to put forth the effort required to reach 
a solution. It is to be feared that the vast imperialism of 
the poor divided people only discouraged possible friends, 
while it sharpened the fear and hatred with which the 
Turks regarded them, and contributed materially to their 
further destruction. 
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VI. Disposition of the Farther Regions of Turkey 

The Arabian territories were all under military occupa- 
tion and so provisionally detached from Turkey. Hussein, 
King of the Hejaz, chosen, urged, and supported by the 
English and French to help defeat the Turks and thus to 
secure independence, presented another great quasi-im- 
perialistic claim. The aim to make one state of all the 
southern regions of Turkey, including Arabia, is in some 
aspects nationalistic. The speech and literature of the 
whole area is one, the great majority of the inhabitants is 
of one religion, and manners and customs have much con- 
tinuity. On another side there are marked local differences 
between tribes, towns, and larger regions, so that for one 
family to obtain control of the whole would be in a sense 
setting up an empire, in which some areas would be held 
not by willing but by enforced consent. King Hussein hoped 
that his four sons might become four kings and hold all 
the Arab lands of Asia. Though Arab unity had been en- 
couraged by General Maude and Colonel Lawrence, most 
Entente statesmen feared the plan in principle, as tending to 
revive the idea of the old Saracen Empire, which would 
involve infinite possibilities of trouble in all the Moslem 
countries held by European states. In particular, such 
a unified scheme could not be adapted to the partition of 
the Arab territories which had been agreed upon by England 
and France. From the hour of victory there was friction 
over the Turkish situation between these allies. The 
French felt that they had borne the brunt of decisive battle 
on the Western front, and that during the time when they 
were therefore unable to participate extensively in the 
Turkish campaigns, the British had taken possession not 
only of their own share but of much of that of the French. 
The French demanded that the lines of occupation be 
revised in their favor, that the British command be with- 
drawn from over them, and that the payments to the Emir 
Feisal, in command of the Arab area at Damascus, be theirs 
and not the Britons to make or to withhold. The British 
on the other hand held that they had provided the treasure 
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and spilled the blood for the fighting in Turkey, and so had 
earned a superior right of disposal. They also firmly urged 
honorable treatment of the Arab allies; this position was 
a little impaired by the fact that they sustained Arab self- 
government earlier in "Oeta East," which was disputed with 
the French, than in Mesopotamia, where their authority was 
sole. Each of the two nations is convinced that its manner 
of dealing with Moslem subjects is the better. The English 
avoid interfering with language, religion, civil law, educa- 
tion, and local customs, and give selected individuals sub- 
ordinate places in government. The French desire to make 
their subjects French in language and civilization. While 
apparently indifferent about religion, they encourage and 
support Roman Catholic missionary and educational insti- 
tutions. They reward with political rights, offices, and 
financial assistance those natives who most nearly assimi- 
late their ideas and approach the mentality of Frenchmen. 
It is interesting to observe that until lately the French 
system in Algeria and even Syria was apparently more suc- 
cessful in maintaining quiet and suppressing nationalism 
than that of England in Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia. 
Late information shows Syria is becoming restive. 

The visit of the American Commission on Mandates to 
Palestine and Syria in 1919 revealed on the part of the 
great majority of the Moslems and perhaps half of the 
Christian minority a deep aversion to French control, 
and as between the two a strong preference for the English. 
Much more than either they preferred that America should 
come and guide them, for they felt that she one day would 
go away and leave them completely independent. This 
expression of opinion was without effect. In September 
the English came to agreement with the French, and on 
November 1 withdrew their forces and authority into "Oeta 
South." Feisal was left unsupported in "Oeta East," and 
in the West and North General Gouraud and M. de Caix 
began to set up a permanent French administration. 

The Emir Feisal could never reach agreement with the 
French upon the terms of subjection of "Oeta East" to 
their control. When in the summer of 1920 they felt ready, 
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they sent him an ultimatum, and ignoring carefully his 
acceptance of it, they defeated his army and drove him 
from Damascus. They then proceeded to extend their 
government over "Oeta East." Having already sur- 
rendered their claim upon Mosul to the British, they were 
forced to struggle long with the Turks at the north. Their 
troops, consisting mostly of Africans and Armenians, were 
on the whole unsuccessful. After negotiations lasting 
through much of 1921, they came to terms with the Turks, 
abandoning to them most of Cilicia with a section of the 
Bagdad Railway. To outward appearance they now have 
their compact Syrian holdings under such a unified and 
strong control as pleases the Roman side of their mentality. 
Syrian nationalism has been driven underground. The 
strong hand in Syria has proved costly to the French in 
men and money, and is not likely to cease to be burdensome. 
If the price of its maintenance be paid indefinitely by 
France, it will no doubt, under the shelter of such order and 
security as has hitherto been unknown in that land, im- 
prove gradually the material conditions. Ultimately it 
will distinguish off a section of Arabic-speaking country 
which will receive more and more of a French imprint. 
The dream of Arab unity will recede. 

The British experience in Mesopotamia has been thus far 
the reverse of many glowing predictions. In 1920 the 
occupying army passed from the task of defending the land 
against the Turks to that of repressing a population in 
revolt. The British taxpayer decided that the cost was 
too great, and a change of policy ensued. Sir Percy Cox 
brought the natives more and more into the government, 
and finally in August, 1921, a process was completed by 
which the Emir Feisal became king, ostensibly by the free 
election of the population. Shrewd, honorable, intelli- 
gent, and adaptable, he is likely to succeed. He has learned 
to cooperate with the British, and they are not likely, for 
the sake of their own tranquillity, to cease supplying him 
with at least a minimum of the means of keeping order. 
Mesopotamia cannot be expected to develop the renewed 
prosperity of ancient times with the speed lately hoped for. 
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In fact, the war may prove to have delayed its restoration. 
But with the maintenance of peace, progress, and rewards to 
industry and intelligence, Mesopotamia will probably in a 
century or so become again a rival of Egypt. 

Palestine did not go to the French, as they greatly de- 
sired, and is cut off indefinitely from the natural political 
unity with the remainder of Syria. Nor was it finally made 
international as provided for in 1916. The fundamental 
reason was probably that the British wished a wider pro- 
tection for the Suez Canal; Franco-British history and 
present relations do not exclude the possibility of armed 
conflict between the two peoples, even perhaps at no dis- 
tant date. The support of Zionism helped the British in 
the process of securing control of the country. It has 
caused them great anxiety, however, because the 90 per cent 
of Arabs and 80 per cent of Moslems in the land were unable 
to see the justice of turning history back two thousand years 
and making Palestine again a Jewish homeland. Nor have 
thorough-going Zionists been happy, because the British 
have maintained in general the rights of the majority. 
The recently published administrative scheme creates in 
no sense a "Jewish Commonwealth." There can be for 
a long time to come no question of serious alteration in 
religious privileges or in the custody of the Holy Places. 
The Moslems fear and the Zionists rely upon a slow proc- 
ess of purchase of land, construction of mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and educational establishments, and introduc- 
tion of Jewish immigrants, such as may ultimately replace 
the Arab by the Jew. 

The Kurds and the Assyrians presented schemes for 
independence and autonomy which overlapped each 
other, as well as the boundaries of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia. The former half-wild people constitute a 
considerable problem. Never thoroughly submissive to 
the Turks, they could be controlled by the British only with 
strong force and prohibitive expense. Their rough country 
and primitive political organization does not promise soon 
an orderly independence, permitting to their neighbors a 
feeling of security. They will probably for the immediate 
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future be left again to the management of the Turks. The 
Assyrians, a Christian remnant, greatly impoverished and 
reduced by recent events, deserve a protection which will 
hardly be provided for them by a world that will not take 
adequate care of the better-known Armenians. 

Several old peoples of the Near East have thus been 
awakened to imperialistic Nationalism. Armenians and 
Arabs were heaped for a time with flattery and large vague 
promises, only to be thrust back painfully in many cases 
into conditions of limitation and subjection, where not 
merely their imperialism, but even their national existence 
is threatened with extinction. Many of them enjoy less 
political freedom under European rule than was allowed 
them by the Turk. The GreeKs also, after having been 
exalted beyond the rest, are probably destined to have all 
their imperialism amputated, without attaining, unless 
England and Italy yield Cyprus and Rhodes, the full satis- 
faction of their nationalism. 

VII. The Turks and the Peace Conference 

It remains then to consider the course of more strictly 
Turkish events since the opening of the Peace Conference. 
Everyone was then eager to eliminate all the imperialism 
from Turkey, and many wished to go beyond this to the 
total extinction of the state. Yet Turkey, having still 
considerable intrinsic capacity and energy, seems des- 
tined for the immediate future to preserve her nationalism 
and even some traces of imperialism. 

About the time of the opening of the Peace Conference, in 
spite of the promises of Lloyd George and Wilson, the in- 
tention was to remove Turkish authority from Europe. 
Thrace to the Enos-Midia line might pass to Bulgaria, and 
the shores of the straits and of the Sea of Marmora in both 
Europe and Asia might be set off into an international city- 
state of Constantinople. A substantial area farther east 
might be given to Armenia, and if investigation should 
justify it, a Greek area might be created about Smyrna. 
The Greek and Armenian claims were presented in pam- 
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phlets, with carefully constructed arguments, maps, and 
statistics. The Turks were not represented, and while 
some of the American peace delegation desired investiga- 
tion on the spot, most of those concerned wished to base 
decisions not on the facts but on policy and adjustment of 
interests. 

The idea of establishing "mandates" was presently brought 
to the fore, a plan by which the actuality or the accusation 
of annexation might be avoided. The ownership of the 
German colonies, some disputed areas, and the regions to 
be detached from Turkey, was to be in some fashion vested 
in the League of Nations, and districts were to be assigned 
by that body to certain powers, which were to administer 
them and report from time to time to the League. In the 
regions to be separated from Turkey the mandatory na- 
tions were to be regarded as guardians during the minority 
of the peoples. Article XXII of the Covenant said in part: 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as in- 
dependent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal consideration in the selec- 
tion of the Mandatory. 

The American point of view favored the loyal pursuance of 
this plan, with a termination of the guardianship at the 
earliest possible date. Few Europeans felt any interest in 
the termination of the relationship. 

Allowing elasticity of interpretation, the mandatory 
plan could readily be made a cover for the practical exe- 
cution of the secret agreements for the partition of Turkey. 
Greece, it is true, scorned the scheme, and claimed that to 
take over Thrace and Smyrna would be only going home 
after exile, a theory which would be of service to Italy in 
seizing Rumania, or to King Hussein of the Hejaz in seiz- 
ing Spain. Leaving aside the Arabian regions, whose 
fortunes have been considered already, there was talk of 
mandates for Constantinople, Armenia, and Anatolia. The 
last involved a proposal that the Turks themselves be put 
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under a mandate, an idea not included in the Twelfth 
Point or Twenty-second Article. Britain did not ask for a 
mandate over Constantinople, but kept her hands upon it. 
France would have been glad to take Constantinople, a 
limited Armenia, or both. Italy, not contented with her 
troublesome problem of ruling Moslem Arabs in Tripoli, 
and her claim to guide the Moslem Albanians, asked also — 
mirabile dictu — for the mandate over Anatolia! The prom- 
ises that had been made to her regarding the south of Asia 
Minor and the coal mines of Eregli at the north were among 
her motives. The English, many Frenchmen, and others 
urged that America take the mandate for Armenia. It 
was hinted that this was because the Mandatary for Ar- 
menia would be put to great expense and could hope for 
little return, and would probably have to fight and defeat 
the Turks, which would make easier the problems of the 
other Mandataries; America, being benevolent, should wel- 
come this work. It was indeed a puzzle what to do with 
Constantinople and highland Turkish Armenia, left dere- 
lict by the defection and self-abnegation of Russia. 

Italian ears listened long in the halls of the Peace Con- 
ference, and heard much talk of mandates for Britain and 
France, but nothing serious about an Italian mandate for 
southern Asia Minor. They saw England and France in 
occupation of the territories they expected to receive, while 
no provision had been made for similar Italian occupation. 
Accordingly in April, 1919, they took the momentous step 
of entering Adalia, invoking Clause 7 of the Armistice, 
though the only security menaced was of their own future 
hold upon that neighborhood. They proceeded gradually 
to occupy other regions, of the interior and the coast, meet- 
ing with no resistance from the Turks. Venizelos took 
notice, and appealed to the Council of Ten not to suffer 
Italy to take possession of Smyrna. The Italian reputa- 
tion was low at the time, and his was high and still increas- 
ing. The fact was that Smyrna was in excellent order; 
throughout the War it had been perfectly quiet, and safe 
even for enemy aliens. Nevertheless, it is reported, Mr. 
Balfour declared that Smyrna was in Ionia and of course 
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the Greeks should have it. Venizelos was invited to occupy 
the city, and the landing was made May 15 in the pres- 
ence of British and American ships of war. This act of 
Greek aggression, sanctioned by the Peace Conference, 
was the beginning of the organized Turkish Nationalist move- 
ment. It has been followed by three years of more or less 
irregular warfare, which has further destroyed an almost 
ruined country. It led the Turks of Anatolia to renewed 
violence against the Greek and Armenian Christians who 
dwelt among them. It turned the very considerable con- 
fidence which the Turks had in British justice and Ameri- 
can good-will into hatred of England and distrust of America. 
A capable English observor remarked to the writer in August, 
1919: "It may be that twenty years hence Mr. Venizelos, 
instead of being regarded as a great statesman, will be 
counted the evil genius of the Near East." The blame 
must be shared with the other prominent figures at Paris, 
who were contented with sentiment and the memories of 
classical studies, and who neglected to furnish their minds 
with correct knowledge of present-day conditions and 
forces. 

The subsequent dealings of the Peace Conference with 
the Turkish situation are painful to consider. The policy 
was adopted of finishing treaties in geographical order 
beginning with Germany and ending with Turkey. A year 
and a half was spent before the turn of Turkey came. Mean- 
while it was necessary to continue the occupation, and to 
put off the clamors of various groups for a settlement. 
An International Commission on Mandates in Turkey was 
projected, of which only the American members went, be- 
cause the French wished to settle all important questions 
before the Commission should start. Messrs. H. C. King 
and Charles R. Crane were assured upon the highest au- 
thority that the Turkish question was still fully open, and 
that their inquiry as to the wishes of the people would have 
much weight. It can hardly be denied, however, that the 
situation in Syria and Palestine was already settled except 
for a few details, and that the practical effect of the Com- 
mission's work from May to September, 1919, was only to 
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aid in keeping the population quiet until the settlement 
could be imposed upon them. Had President Wilson's 
health not failed, the result might have been different. 
General Harbord was sent with another American group 
to investigate conditions in Armenia. His report as the 
the northern regions of Turkey coincided in general with 
that of the King-Crane Commission, to the effect that Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Armenia might well be under 
three mandates given jointly to one power, and that the 
best interests of the combined area would best be served 
if the Mandatary should be the United States of America. 
Meanwhile certain Turks, among whom the capable 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha soon stood forth as leader, raised 
the standard of Turkish Nationalism in the heart of Asia 
Minor. The Constantinople government which had been 
remade March 7 with a cabinet hand-picked by the occupy- 
ing Commissioners, endeavored in vain to repress this 
movement. Congresses were held and programs of increas- 
ing definiteness prepared. The final "Pact" accepted the 
loss of the southern regions, but demanded complete 
independence, without financial and military tutelage, for 
the Turks in a territory which would include the whole of 
Asia Minor, with Turkish Armenia, Cilicia, the Smyrna 
region, Constantinople, and Thrace. Practically all of 
the Turks have favored this program ever since its formu- 
lation. Most foreigners of long acquaintance with the 
Levant, including practically all the Americans, have 
favored steadily or have come to support a similar terri- 
torial solution, with the modifications usually of adding 
strict provisions for the protection of Christian minorities, 
and frequently of favoring mandatory control. The Na- 
tionalist Turks have had some great advantages: their 
people though few and poor are extremely courageous; their 
land is easily defensible; no great Power will send the large 
army necessary for a conquest; and the Entente Allies 
have become more and more disunited in their Turkish 
policy, since first Italy and then France began to favor 
a large measure of unity and independence, leaving England 
with her fleet and the Greek army to support the plan of 
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wrecking Turkey thoroughly. The attitude and action 
of Russia was also important. The Bolshevik de facto 
government could not obtain recognition and the restora- 
tion of normal relations with Western Europe. A blockade 
was continued which kept out much-needed manufactured 
goods and even medicines. Group after group of Russians 
which warred against the Moscow government received 
financial and even military aid from British, French, Japa- 
nese, and Americans. Naturally the Bolsheviki were in- 
clined to support every force which could oppose and annoy 
the Entente powers. Their emissaries worked with the 
Moslem governments from Turkey eastward, offering 
friendship and material help with vigorous renunciation 
of the ideas of penetration and conquest, and full encour- 
agement of independence. The economic system of Bol- 
shevism could not appeal to the Turks, and the ability 
of the Russians to send troops and munitions is scanty. 
But the whole relationship is a warning that the Near East 
cannot be settled securely in any way that will be abhor- 
rent to a Russia restored to vigor and hope. 

VIII. The Treaty op Sevres 

In June of 1919, a Turkish delegation was summoned to 
Paris, not that a treaty was nearly ready, but apparently 
merely to show some action, especially since the American 
Commission on mandates was beginning its visit to Turkey. 
The Turks were allowed to present an address, and then 
were held up very sharply with a reply said to have been 
written by Mr. Balfour, after which they were sent home 
in sorrow. In March, 1920, an attempt was made to im- 
press the Turks by a more extensive and severe occupa- 
tion of Constantinople, accompanied by the seizure and 
deportation to Malta of a number of leaders of Nationalist 
leanings. A vain search was made for a Mandatary for 
Armenia. The United States and the League of Nations 
both refused the task. In April, a hand-picked Turkish 
delegation was sent to Paris, and confronted with a docu- 
ment of the severest character. Coercion was presently 
applied by a Greek advance into Thrace and Bithynia with 
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British assistance, and on August 10, 1920, signatures were 
affixed to the Treaty of Sevres. Turkish Thrace to the 
suburbs of Constantinople was to be ceded to Greece. 
All control of the straits was to be lodged with an interna- 
tional commission. The Smyrna region was virtually 
detached. The "independence" — a noble word sadly pros- 
tituted of late — was recognized of Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, the Hejaz, and Armenia. The boundaries of the 
last were to be fixed by President Wilson. Kurdistan was 
to have "self-government." The Turkish army was to be 
reduced to 50,000 men and closely controlled. Turkish 
finances were to be in complete receivership indefinitely. 
All possible "reparations" were to be squeezed out of the 
bankrupt country. The nominal control of Constanti- 
nople was left to the Sultan, not because of the promises 
of Lloyd George and Wilson, but because Mr. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, had urged that the Indian 
Moslem subjects of Britain would not endure such severe 
handling of the Caliph. 

At the time of the signing of the Treaty of Sevres, a 
supplementary agreement between England, France, and 
Italy was published. It represented a survival of the 
secret agreements of 1915 and 1916, setting off in Asia 
Minor within the Turkish boundaries certain spheres of 
influence. The document was a compromise, which may 
or may not become of significance in the future according 
to the failure or success of the Turkey that is left in the 
direction of genuine independence and prosperity. 

It soon became clear that this treaty could not obtain 
ratification even in occupied Constantinople. As for the 
rival government at Angora, which controlled practically 
all of unoccupied Turkey, it would not listen for a moment 
to the Treaty. Again the siren voice of Venizelos was 
heard, offering that Greece would subdue the Turks, and 
would indeed be glad to take a mandate for the whole of 
Asia Minor! The Byzantine Empire was to be restored 
at one leap! The Greeks advanced, with ample British 
assistance, but were hurled back at many points. They 
fought for glory and the "big idea," but the Turks fought 
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for their hearths and homes. No progress was made toward 
getting the Treaty ratified, but rather the contrary. The 
Nationalist Turks were strengthened in their resolution to 
hold out for the terms of their pact, and their hatred of 
Britain was increased. The repercussion of failure upon 
Venizelos was very great. To the surprise of the Entente 
elder statesmen, who had acted as though he were irremov- 
able, omnipotent, and immortal, he went down at an 
election. The young king had meantime died, and the 
Greek people proceeded to recall by an almost unanimous 
vote King Constantine, who had been removed by foreign 
action and who had always retained their affections. The 
French were thereupon thoroughly estranged from the 
Greeks, while the British, reluctant to abandon their hope 
of controlling the straits and the Aegean Sea with the aid 
of that people, shifted their active support of them to 
ostensible neutrality between them and Turkey. 

President Wilson prepared a boundary for Armenia in 
eastern Turkey, assigning approximately the area occupied 
by Russia in 1917, which was also very nearly that recom- 
mended by the American Commission on Mandates. At 
the same time the Nationalist Turks were turning their 
arms against the little Armenian Republic. They seemed 
about to destroy it, when an Armenian Bolshevik party 
seized control and invoked the protection of Moscow. This 
was granted, and the satirical result was that the only 
effective political help given the Armenians since the with- 
drawal of British troops in 1919 has been the gift of an 
outlawed government. Under Bolshevik protection, the 
American "Relief in the Near East" has been able to save 
many thousands of lives and begin a work of reconstruction. 
But unless some unexpected turn of events changes the 
situation, there will be no independent Armenia in the 
forthcoming settlement, but only as before the War certain 
Russian and Turkish provinces containing greater or less 
proportions of Armenian inhabitants. Such an outcome 
would be the most conspicuous failure of promises and good 
purposes in a long series of stultifying events in the Near 
East. 
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IX. New Proposals 

It became clear that the treaty of Sevres would never be 
ratified, so a conference was arranged to meet in London 
early in 1921, to which representatives were admitted of 
the Constantinople Turks, the Turkish Nationalists, and 
the Constantinist Greeks. The situation was ridiculous, 
since the first group was from a puppet government lacking 
authority, while the other two were from governments that 
were real but unrecognized. The Great Powers were so 
far from agreement among themselves that they could 
merely recommend a plan of dilatory action. It was sug- 
gested that the general features of the Treaty of Sevres be 
retained, but as regards Thrace and Smyrna, the Powers 
would send a Commission to visit the regions and recom- 
mend dispositions based on the composition and the wishes 
of the populations. Greece rejected this plan flatly, while 
the Turks welcomed it. Inasmuch as Greece was in con- 
trol of both regions, the deduction to be drawn from her 
refusal to allow investigation is obvious. 

When it became clear that an agreement could not be 
reached, no better resource was open to the statesmen who 
were controlling the destinies of the world than to let Greece 
and Turkey fight it out. Constantine had a considerable 
military reputation, and was anxious to prove (which 
perhaps he succeeded in doing) that he could do more 
with the Greek army than had the Venizelists. Thus the 
campaign of 1921 was undertaken. The Greeks advanced 
and captured the line of the Anatolian Railway, but they 
were repulsed in an attempt to take Angora. The year 
closed with the Greek lines farther into Turkish territory 
than at its beginning, but with the ratification of the Treaty 
of Sevres no nearer. The Greek nation was again heartily 
sick of the prolonged fighting, and the treasury was empty. 
It was hinted in no subtle way that Greece was ready to 
abandon the whole adventure in Asia Minor, provided she 
could have a plan arranged that would "save her face." 
The Turkish Nationalists are also in great need of peace, 
but their situation is perhaps not so bad relatively as 
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that of the Greeks, since they have learned to live on their 
own resources, which though at a pitiful minimum, never- 
theless sustain life and provide a few cartridges. 

At the time of the fall of Briand, a meeting was about to 
be held which gave promise of fashioning an agreement of 
England and France on the Turkish question. Poincare's 
accession to power delayed the meeting, which is again on 
the verge of being held. The publication by Montagu of 
Lord Reading's dispatch, which to ensure the tranquillity 
of Moslem India asks for the restoration to Turkey not 
only of Smyrna and Thrace, but even of the sovereignty 
of the Holy Cities, has greatly embarrassed the British 
Cabinet. At first sight it is decidedly in favor of the French 
and Turkish position, since it hampers any movements 
Earl Curzon may have purposed to make in favor of the 
Greeks. The crux of the situation continues to reside in 
the inability of France and England to agree firmly and 
loyally on an enforceable policy. Apparently they are 
being impelled by the evolution of circumstances in the 
direction of applying frankly and honestly an anti-imperia- 
list and pro-nationalist policy, first to themselves, and after- 
wards to Greeks and Turks and all the other nationalities 
of the Near East. 

The most recent proposals for a Turkish settlement, 
worked out at Paris late in March, are reported in the daily 
press to involve the evacuation by the Greeks of Asia 
Minor, as well as of Thrace to a line running from a point 
on the Sea of Marmora west of Rodosto northeastward to 
the Bulgarian frontier: both the Turkish and the Greek 
portions of Thrace to be demilitarized, except for the pres- 
ence of a small international force on the Gallipoli peninsula. 
This plan is a compromise which can fully satisfy nobody. 
It would trace across Thrace another arbitrary frontier not 
conformable to geography or ethnology. It would leave 
Greece in possession of an artificial "goosehead," tenable 
only in the unlikely event of the permanent maintenance 
by the Powers of extraordinary conditions. Moreover it 
suggests a rectification in favor of Bulgaria, not likely to be 
accomplished now, but certain to be urged later. President 
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Wilson in his note published March 31, 1920, said: ''justice 
and fair dealing demand that the cities of Adrianople and 
Kirk Kilisse and the surrounding territory should become 
part of Bulgaria." Again, the Nationalist Turks, having 
obtained by resistance and delay so large a part of their 
demands, are not likely to recede easily from their insistence 
upon the retention of Adrianople. They might conceivably 
be left this city also if the Powers would yield to the Greeks 
Rhodes and Cyprus, which are Greek by race and prefer- 
ence, and in no sense except possession Italian or British. 
The present plan has behind it, however, an agreement 
for the time being between England and France, and these 
will no doubt press acceptance strongly upon Greece and 
Turkey. 

It appears that the representatives of the two Powers 
could not see alike as regards the future of Armenia, and 
have passed over to the League of Nations the task of find- 
ing a "homeland" for that distressed people. Since Turkish 
sovereignty is apparently to be maintained as far as the 
eastern frontier of 1914, the Armenian "homeland" can 
hardly include effectively any considerable portion of Turk- 
ish Armenia. What the League of Nations can do in Bol- 
shevized Russian Armenia is equally problematical. It is 
unfortunate that sufficient energy could not have been 
generated to establish and protect an Armenian state of 
practicable size. That having been arranged, so universal 
an interest as the control of the Straits might well have been 
entrusted permanently to the League of Nations, provided 
with adequate means. 

In general, the success of the current plan or of any 
plan for the renewal of political and economic life in the 
Near East depends wholly upon first, the justice, and 
after that the sincerity and reality of agreement among the 
controlling Powers of the world. Particularly deplorable 
in the efforts toward a real and right solution is the absti- 
nence of America from direct participation. 



